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Transfated for this Journal. 


Mendelssohn at Leipsic. 
Hecror Berwioz to StepHEN HELLER. (1843.) 
(Concluded.] 

The orchestra at Leipsic is not more numerous 
than those at Frankfort and at Stuttgardt; but as 
the city is not wanting in instrumental resources, 
I wished to augment it a little, and the number of 
violins was consequently raised to twenty-four :— 
an innovation which, as I afterwards saw, excited 
the indignation of several critics who had taken 
their ground. ‘Twenty-four violins instead of six- 
teen, which had always until then sufficed for the 
execution of the symphonies of Mozart and Beeth- 
What an insolent pretention ! We 
tried in vain to procure three other instruments 
designated in several of my pieces (another enor- 


oven! 


mous crime); it was impossible to find the corno 
anglaise, the ophicleid and the harp. The Eng- 
lish horn (I mean the instrument) was so bad, so 
dilapidated, and consequently so extraordinarily 
false, that, in spite of the talent of the artist who 
played it, we had to renounce the use of it and 
give its solo to the first clarinet. 





fantastiq ue. 


The ophicleid, or at least the feeble instrument 
of brass which they presented to me under that 
name, did not resemble the French ophicleids ; it 
had seareely any tone, and besides it was in B 
natural, which obliged the performer to transpose 
by a semitone and consequently to play in keys 
almost impracticable ; in G_/lat, for instance, when 
the orchestra was in J’, or in C jlat when it was 
in B flat. The ophicleid therefore was considered 
not arrived; its place was supplied, for better or 
worse, by a fourth trombone. As for the harp, it 
was not to be thought of; for, six months before, 


Mendelssohn, wishing to bring out fragments of 


his Antigone in Leipsic, was obliged to have harps 
brought from Berlin. As they assured me that 
he had been but indifferently satisfied with them, 
I wrote to Dresden, and Léprétki, a great and 
worthy artist of whom I shall have occasion to 
speak, sent me the harpist of the theatre. It only 
remained to find an instrument. After much use- 
less hunting among various makers and music-sel- 
lers, Mendelssohn at length learned that an ama- 
teur possessed a harp, and he obtained the loan 
of it for some days. But, admire my luck, the 
harp once brought and nicely furnished with new 
strings, it turned out that M. Richter (the harpist 
from Dresden, who had so obligingly come to 
Leipsic at the request of Lipinski) was a very 
clever pianist, moreover that he played the violin 
very well, but the harp scarcely at all. 
studied its mechanism for eighteen months only, 
so as to execute the most simple arpeggios, which 
commonly serve for accompaniment to the singing 
At the sight of the diatonic 
passages and cantabile designs which are often 


in Italian operas. 


met with in my symphony, his courage failed him 
altogether, and Mendelssohn had to sit down at 
the piano on tlfe evening of the concert and rep- 
resent the harp solos and ensure the entrées. 
What embarrassment about so small a thing! 
However, my course once taken with regard to 
these inconveniences, the rehearsals commenced. 
The arrangement of the orchestra, in this fine 
hall, is so excellent; the relations of each per- 
former with the chief are so easy; and the artists, 
who are perfect musicians, have been accustomed 
by Mendelssohn and David to give such attention 
to the studies, that two rehearsals sufficed for the 
long programme, in which figured, among other 
difficult compositions, the overtures to “ King 
Lear” and the Franc-Juges, and the Symphonie 
David moreover had consented to 
play the violin solo (Réverie et Caprice) which I 





He had . 


} wrote two years ago for Artot, and of which the 
| orchestration is quite complicated. Ie executed 
| it in @ superior manner, and with the great ap- 
| plause of the assembly. 

As for the orchestra, to say that it was ir- 
reproachable after two rehearsals only, in the 
execution of the pieces just named, is to bestow 
on it an immense praise. 
Paris, and many more besides, will, 1 am sure, be 
of that opinion. 


All the musicians of 


This soirée troubled the musical consciences of 
the inhabitants of Leipsic, and, so far as I was al- 
lowed to judge from the newspaper polemics, dis- 
cussions ensued, which were at least as violent as 
those of which the same works were the subject 
some ten years since in Paris. While they were 


thus debating the morality of my harmonie doings 
and achievements, some treating them as fine ac- 
tions, others as premeditated crimes, I made the 
trip to Dresden, which I shall soon have to relate. 
But, not to divide the recital of my experiences 
at Leipsie, I proceed to tell you, my dear Heller, 
what occurred, on my return, at the concert for 
the benefit of the poor, of which Mendelssohn had 
spoken to me in his letter, and in which I had 
promised to take part. 

The soirée being organized entirely by the So- 
ciety of Concerts, 1 had at my disposal the rich 
and powerful Academy of Singing, of which I 
have already expressed myself with such merited 
praise. You may imagine, I took care to profit 
by this fine mass of voices, and I offered to the 
directors of the Society the finale for three choirs 
to the “ Romeo and Juliet,” of which the German 
translation had been made at Paris by the learned 
professor Duesberg. 
lation to the notes of the vocal parts. 
long and painful labor ; besides, the German pro- 
sody not having been observed by the copyists in 


It was only to fit this trans- 
This was a 


their distribution of long and short sylables, there 
resulted for the singers such great difliculties, that 
Mendelssohn was obliged to lose his time in the 
revision of the text and the correction of such 
faults as were most troublesome. He had more- 
over to exercise the chorus during nearly eight 
days. (Kight rehearsals of so large a chorus 
would cost in Paris 4,800 francs. And I am 
asked why I do not give “Romeo and Juliet” 
sometimes in my concerts!) ‘This Academy, in 
which there figure, it is true, some artists from 
the theatre and the pupils of the 7homas-Schule, 
is nevertheless composed almost entirely of ama- 
teurs belonging to the cultivated classes of the 
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city of Leipsic. That is why, when any serious 
work is to be learned, it is so much more easy to 
obtain a great number of rehearsals. When I 
returned from Dresden, the studies were far from 
being terminated ; the male chorus especially left 
much to be desired. It pained me to see a great 
master and great virtuoso like Mendelssohn, 
charged with this subaltern task of singing-master, 
which he fulfils, I must say, with an indomitable 
patience. Each of his observations is made with 
gentleness and a perfect politeness, which one 
would enjoy the more in him, if he but knew how 
rare these qualities are in all such cases. As for 
myself, I have often been accused of ungallantry 
by our ladies of the Opera; my reputation in this 
regard, is perfect. I deserve it, I confess ; as soon 
as there are to be studies of a grand chorus, and 
even before commencing them, a sort of antici- 
pated choler chokes my throat, my bad humor 
manifests itself, although nothing as yet can have 
given cause for it, and my looks convey to all the 
choristers the idea of that Gascon who, having 
kicked an unoffensive little boy that was passing by 
him, when the boy remarked that he had done 
nothing to him, replied: “Judge a little, then, 
what you would get if you had done anything to 
me !” 

Meanwhile, after two more sessions, the three 
choruses were learned, and the finale, with the 
support of the orchestra, would undoubtedly 
have gone perfectly well, had not a singer from 
the theatre, who for several days had complained 
of the difficulties of the part of Friar Lawrence, 
with which he was charged, come to demolish our 
whole noble edifice of harmony, which we had 
raised with so much pain. 

I had already remarked at the piano rehearsals 
that this gentleman (I forget his name) belonged 
to that numerous class of musicizns, who do not 
know music ; he counted his rests badly, he did 
not come in at the right time, he was unsure in 
his intonation, &c.; but I said to myself: perhaps 
he has not had time enough to study his part; he 
learns very difficult parts for the theatre, why 
Meanwhile I 


often thought of Alizard, who always sang this 


may he not get through with this ? 


scene so well, and I regretted that he was at 
Brussels and did not know German. But at the 
general rehearsal, the night before the concert, as 
this gentleman had made no farther progress, and, 
what was more, as he grumbled between his teeth 
I knew not what Teutonic imprecations, every 
time they were obliged to stop the orchestra on 
his account, or when Mendelssohn or I sang his 
phrases to him, my patience finally forsook me, 
and I thanked the chapel, begging them no longer 
to occupy themselves with my work, seeing that 
this bass part rendered its execution impossible. 
On returning, I made this sad reflection : Shall 
two composers who have devoted for long years 
whatever of intellect and imagination nature has 
given them, to the study of their art; shall two 
hundred musicians, singers and instrumentists, 
attentive and capable, fatigue themselves for eight 
days to no purpose, and then renounce the pro- 
duction of the work which they have undertaken, 
merely because of the insufficiency of one single 
man!! © singers who do not sing, you, you too 
are gods! . The Society was greatly em- 
barrassed how to supply in the programme the 
place of this finale, which is half an hour in length ; 
by means of an extra rehearsal which the orches- 
tra and chorus were willing to undergo on the 





morning of the concert, we got through it. The 
overture to “ King Lear,” which the orchestra 
were masters of, and the offertory in my Requi- 
em, in which the chorus has but a few notes to 
sing, were substituted for the fragment of “ Ro- 
meo,” and executed in the evening in the most 
satisfactory manner. I may even add that the 
piece from the Requiem produced an effect which 
I did not anticipate, and won me an inestimable 
suffrage, that of Robert Schumann, one of the most 
justly renowed composer critics of Germany. 
Some days after, this same offertory called forth 
an eulogium, upon which I had counted still less. 
It was in this way. I had been taken sick at 
Leipsic, and when, as I was about departing, I 
asked what I was indebted to the physician who 
had attended me, he replied: ‘ Write for me, on 
this sheet of paper, the theme of your offertory, 
with your signature, and I shall be beholden to 
you forever; never has a piece of music struck 
me so much!” I hesitated a little about remune- 
rating a doctor’s cure in that fashion, but he in- 
sisted, and chance having furnished me an occa- 
sion of responding to his compliment by another 
better merited, would you believe that I had the 
simplicity not to seize it ? 
the page: “ A. M. le docteur Clarus.” 

“ Carus,” said he, “ you give my name ari Z too 
much.” 

Instantly I thought: “ Patientibus carus, sed 
clarus inter doctos,—and I did not dare to write 
it. . There are moments when I am guilty 
of a rare stupidity. 

A composer-virtuoso like yourself, my dear 
Heller, has a lively interest in every thing relat- 
ing to his Art; I find it very natural therefore 
that you have addressed to me so many questions 
on the subject of the musical richness ot Leipsic ; 
I will reply laconically to some of them. You ask 
me if the great pianist, Madame Clara Schumann, 
has any rival in Germany, whom they can de- 
cently oppose to her? 

—Je ne crois pas. 

You beg me to te!l you if the musical sentiment 
of the great heads at Leipsic is good, or at least 
directed towards that which you and I call the 
beautiful ? 

—Je ne veur pas. 

If it is true that the confession of faith of every 





one who pretends to love high and serious Art is 
this: 


sohn is his prophet ?” 


“ There is no god but Bach, and Mendels- 


—Je ne dois pas. 

If the theatre is well composed, and if the pub- 
lic is much to blame for amusing itself with the 
little operas of Lortzing, which are represented so 
often ? 

—Je ne puis pas. 

If I have read or heard some of those old masses 
for five voices, with continuous bass, which they 
praise so much at Leipsic ? 

—Je ne sais pas. 

Adieu, dear Heller! 


tiful caprices, like your two last, and may God 


Continue to write beau- 


preserve you from fugues with four subjects on a 
choral ! 


—> 


Melody. 


The following remarks, evidently from the pen of a 
musician, form a portion of a series of articles on “ The 
—published a few 


” 


Progress and Influence of Music, 
years ago in the London Morning Post: 


One of the branches of musical Art least under- 


I wrote at the top of 














stood, and upon which the most uninstructed con 
sider themselves qualified to give an opinion, is 
Melody. It is the fancied stronghold of the 
amateur critic; and even our budding misses 
venture to lisp melodial judgments. Melody, 
properly understood, answers to the single-figure 
principle in the sister Art,in regard to which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has left us*the following pre- 
cepts :—* When the picture consists of a single 
figure only, that figure must be contrasted in its 
limbs and drapery with great variety of lines. It 
should be as much as possible a composition in 
itself. It may be remarked that such a complete 
figure will never unite and make part of a group ; 
as, on the other hand, no figure of a well-con- 
ducted group will stand by itself. 

These principles, applied to music, will furnish 
us with a complete definition of melody. A strongly 
marked musical figure will no more admit of great 
variety in the accompanying parts, redundancy 
of accessory ideas, or contrapuntal development, 
than will the single figure in drawing of compli- 
cated grouping or undue prominence of the com- 
ponent parts. The principles of fine melody are 
as fixed and immutable as those which regulate 
the mazy convolutions of counterpoint and fugue, 
or the progressions and modulations of harmony. 
It is not to be produced by chance. It is the re- 
sult of knowledge, as distinguished from mere 
intuition. Its fundamental laws are rhythmical 
symmetry, a natural succession of intervals and 
tonal consistency. Harsh and extreme distances 
are as contrary to its nature as is a vague and 
difform style of rhythm. -The excellent precepts 
transmitted to us from the ancient contrapuntists 
for the carriage of voices, form the basis of our 
laws respecting the production of pure melody. 
Diatonie intervals should ever be preferred to 
chromatic , monotony avoided, and “ variety in 
unity” never lost sight of. 

The principle laid down by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, that the single figure should form a compo- 
sition in itself, means, when applied to music, that 
a well-constructed melody should, even without 
the accompanying parts, be gratifying and satis- 
factory to the ear. If this condition be fulfilled, 
its general popularity will be inevitable. Gen- 
eral popularity, however, must be understood 
to convey a much more extended meaning thana 
mere barrel-organ circulation. The indiscriminate 
zeal with which the unlettered crowd occasionally 
adopts a vulgar tune cannot be admitted as a 
proof of its excellence. The ascendency of such 


productions over the public mind is invariably of 


short duration, and generally to be ascribed to 
local influence, or their popular association with 


some passing event, and always to the absence of 


something better. The truly popular airs are 
those which have stood the test of ages; the 
compositions of those inspired writers who, like 
all true poets, are the exponents of those eternal 
ideas of the true ard beautiful implanted in the 
human breast, and who, as they tell of things al- 
ready known and felt by all, though never so well 
expressed, have but to speak to be understood. 
The true poet, whether of words, tones, or colors, 
is an oracle in which the undying spirit of truth 
finds a voice. It is for him alone to “ strike the 
electric chain with which we are darkly bound,” 
‘ausing it to vibrate through all time. 

An idea prevails that the national airs of vari- 
ous countries are evidences that melody is the off- 
spring rather of nature than art; but to establish 
this theory it will be necessary to prove that 
uncouth distances and rhythmical deformity are 
as agreeable as the opposite qualities ; that a de- 
fective scale is equal to a perfect one ; that mono- 
tony and mannerism are as admirable as variety 
in unity—in short, that melodies composed by a 
barbarous and ignorant people are as excellent as 
those invented by the great writers. The most 
rabid admirer of those interesting old acquaint- 
ances will, we opine, scarcely go so far. Far be 
it from us to evince any lack of reverence for an- 
tique, time-honored melodies. They are entwined 
with onr earliest recollections; they surprised us 
into admiration before the reign of judgment 
commenced ; they are associated in our minds 
with thoughts of hope and dreams of happiness ; 
some of our best poets have wedded to them their 


















































worthiest inspirations; they are endeared by a 
thousand ties to our memory ; and we cannot lis- 
ten unmoved to— 
“The melody of youthfuldays 

Which steals the trembling tear of speechless praise.’ 
These, however, are adventitious circumstances, 
to which we have alluded merely because we feel 
convinced that they have very much infiuenced 
the public mind. People love to hear that which 
reminds them of the time when “ pale pain” was 
unknown to them—hence the erroneous conclu- 
sions they arrive at. 

One peculiarity of melody is that it more easily 
takes the stamp of individuality than the more 
complex branches of the Art; and we shall hazard 
the reproach of having made a trite observation 
when we remark that the native airs of various 
countries are impressed with the general features 
of the national mind and character. The concep- 
tion of melody, owing to the singleness of its 
nature, is more immediate, and emanates more 
directly from the feelings and emotions, than the 
complexities of harmony and counterpoint, which 
demand more consideration and calm reflection. 
The mind, always subject to local and physical 
influences, takes its color from surrounding objects; 
and its first musical impulse, which is melody, be- 
comes naturally imbued with the cireumambient 
spirit of the time and place. Hence the distinct 
character of national melodies. We must, how- 
ever, warn the true student against giving undue 
importance to this fact, and urge him not to con- 
sider, because he may be an Englishman, that he 
is bound to imitate English composers. Let him 
rather reflect that great works are of no country, 
but are as universal as the immutable principles 
upon which they are constructed, and that it is 
better to strive to be great in Art than merely 
national.” 


<9 ———$$____—_ 


Music in Russia. 

St. Petersburg possesses two theatres—the 
Little and the Cree’. A third was provisionally 
constracted for an Italian ¢ompany, but destroyed 
by fire, shortly after the opening. The Little 
Theatre, devoted to Thalia, is oceupied alternately 
by the Russian comedians and the French com- 
any, who represent vaudevilles, comedies of 
Moliere, and sometimes even dramas. The second, 
or the Great Opera, is destined to the performance 
of Russian tragedies, operas, ballets, and to the 
German company, which some years ago gave 
Weber’s chef d’wuvre there. The decorations are 
beautiful, and the costumes rich; but the orches- 
tra is bad and incomplete ; and vainly would you 
look for a distinguished singer in the company. 
Hence the theatre is generally deserted and the 
higher classes, who alone frequent plays, go only 
to the vaudevilles of M. Scribe, whose success is as 
certain at Petersburg as at Paris. Many causes 
are opposed to the formation of good musicians at 
Petersburg. If even there were an academy of 
music, or any similar institution, they would be 
useless; for the title of artist is too exalted for 
the people to indulge any hope of attaining it; 
the nobility will not descend to it; and a middle 
class, which might have it, does not exist. 

These two theatres are under the imperial di: 
rection, which obliges them to close during the 
six weeks of Lent and Easter. Then begins the 
era of Musique du Salon, which terminates on 
Maundy Thursday. This ephemeral existence 
is marked by daily concerts, given in the Philhar- 
monic Rooms, a magnificent building. Some dis- 
tinguished artists are heard at these concerts. 
Field or Mayeron the piano-forte ; Boehm and 
Maurer on the violin, Vendes on the clarion, and 
Sussmann on the flute, are names which appear 
daily on the bills, varying only the order in which 
they are printed. Never is a Russian name found 
among them. The vocal department is very 
weak as tothe solos; but the choruses are per- 
fectly executed by the singers of the court. The 
orchestra is not numerous ; it performs with toler- 
able precision, but without expression; and it 
would, probably, be much embarrassed if required 
to execute one of Beethoven’s symphonies in its 
true character. ‘ 

The church-music, all in plain chant, shows 











sufficiently the happy results which might be ex- 
pected under another government, from the as- 
tonishing musical dispositions of the Russian peo- 
‘le. It is impossible to deseribe the effeet produced 
& three hundred infantine voices singing, without 
accompaniment of any kind, the soft and simple 
melodies of the Greek rite. 

Military musie is generally very good in Russia 
—the intonation of the horns and trumpets is 
peculiarly remarkable. A sort of music, peculiar 
to Russia, remains to be mentioned. It is produced 
by a kind of tubes, which give but one note each. 
Such an orchestra, to be effective, must, of course, 
be very numerous; but the effect is admirable. 
The sound, better supplied than that of any other 
wind instrument, may be swelled and diminished 
at pleasure, and thus joins force to expressjon. 
This music which is sufliciently rare in Russia, is 
in great requisition at the fetes; it is generally 
played in a garden, and the effect produced at a 
great distance, on a delightful Russian night, is 
wonderful. 

The Russians possess a great number of national 
songs, which, at first hearing, are not without a 
certain charm; but they have the fault of being 
all formed on the same model, which gives them 
a monotonous tinge, by which one is soon fatigued. 
But a more complicated kind of music could not 
be executed on the dalalaika, the only instrument 
by which the Russian mougik is accompanied. A 
piece of wood, rudely shaped, narrower and more 
flat than the guitar, furnished with three strings, 
has neither great resources, nor very attractive 
charms. As to the words of these songs, they are 
for the most part but little honorable to the poetic 
spirit of the Russian troubadour—Old English 
Magazine. 

—-?> 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A BATH. 
O Summer! Summer, with thy golden crown! 
Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet: 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly lie down 
Amid th 


aly heat. 


O! now to bathe in some sweet marble fount 
In those fair gardens Epicurus founded ; 
Where in bright streamlets icy waters mount, 
By myrtle trees surrounded ; 


Or in a bath where old Boceacio 
Made murmur to the air with 
Where oft with zoneless waists and cheeks a-glow, 
Came Florentine fair maidens 


gentle cadence, 


3ut no! we have the sea, the flashing sea, 
And tread the wild expanse of silver sands; 
We hear old poet Ocean chanting free 
His tales of alien lands. 


Strip to the wooing wind. From rocks romantic 
Plunge in the fresh, green, laughing, quivering brine; 
Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 
And then—go home and dine. 


—_> 


CATALANI AND Gortue.—-IIer want of 
literary attainments joined to her vivacity in con- 
versation, sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. 
When at the court of Weimar, she was placed, at 
a dinner-party, by the side of Goethe, as a mark 
of respect torher on the part of her royal host. 
The lady knew nothing of Goethe, but, being 
struck by his majestic appearance, and the great 
attention of which he was the object, she inquired 
of the gentleman on her other side what was his 
name. ‘ The celebrated Goethe, madame,’ was 
the answer. ‘ Pray, on what instrument does he 
play ?’ was the next question. ‘ He is no perfor- 
mer, madam,—he is the renowned author ot’ Wer- 
ter” ‘Oh, yes, yes, I remember,’ said Catalani; 
and turning to the venerable poet, she addressed 
him,— Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of Werter!’ 
A low bow was the acknowledgment for so flatter- 
ing a compliment. ‘I never, continued the 
lively lady, ‘1 never read anything half so laugh- 
able in all my life. What a capital farce it is 
sir!’ ‘ Madame,’ said the poet, looking aghast— 
‘the Sorrows of Wertera farce ? ‘ Oh, yes ; never 
was anything so exquisitely ridiculous!’ rejoined 
Catalani, laughing hearily as she enjoyed the re- 
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membrance. And it turned out that she had 
been talking all the while of a ridiculous parody 
of Werter, which had been performed at one of 
the minor theatres of Paris, and in which the 
sentimentality of Goethe’s tale had been unmer- 
cifully ridiculed. The poet did not get over his 
mortification the whole evening; and the fair 
singer’s credit at the court of Weimar was sadly 
impaired by this display of her ignorance of the 
illustrious Goethe and the Sorrows of Werter.’ 
Hogarih’s Reminiscences of the Opera. 
-__———____-_¢ =a > 

Musicar Catrecnism.—We find the following 
afloat in the papers: ' 

“ What is a . Yea 

“ Almost any remark one singer makes about 
another.” 

“ What is a rest ?” 

“Going out of the choir to eat some refresh- 
ments during sermon time.” 

“ What is called singing ‘ with an understand- 
ing ?””? 

“ Marking time on the floor with your foot.” 

“ What is a staccato movement ?” 

“Leaving the choir ina huff, because one is 
dissatisfied with the leader.” 

“ What is a swell ?” 

“A professor of music, who pretends to know 
everything about the science, while he cannot con- 
ceal his ignorance.” 

— > - 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


“Mattachusetts Musick” a Century Ago. 


In looking through the valuable collections of 
the Antiquarian Society, the other day, the writer 
found a few items of some musical interest. Be- 
sides works of a later date, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a quaint production was discovered, bearing 
upon its dilapidated title-page the year 1721, (the 
last figure only, somewhat dubious) and compris- 
ing twenty-four “ Sacred Tunes, with Some brief 
and very plain Instructions for Singiti® by Note.” 
This collection is probably the one referred to in 
some histories, as edited in 1721, by Rev. Thomas 
Walter of Roxbury, Mass., and with the excep- 
tion of the “ Bay Psalm Book,” used in the seven- 
teenth century, is believed to be the first book of 
sacred music printed in this State. It is said to 
have been recommended by fourteen divines ! 

I may be permitted, perhaps, to add a few ex- 
tracts from the learned author’s “ Instructions,” 
wherein he refers more particularly to the pre- 
vailing “ Ways of Singing Sacred Musick,” in 
those days, and to the need of reformation therein. 
Possibly our author’s strictures upon the guaver- 
ing style of execution, and the tedious protraction 
of musical notes,—a fault paralleled nowadays by 
too great rapidity, as well as an absurd excess of 
accentuation among singers,—might prove a salu- 
tary admonition to more modern performers ; cer- 
tainly, in several “churches which I purposely 
forbear to mention.” 

“ My Rules will be Serviceable upon a three- 
fold Account. J’irst, They will instruct us in the 
right and true Singing of the Tunes that are 
already in Use in our Churches; which when 
they first came out of the Hands of the Composers 
of them, were Sung according to the Rules of the 
Scale of Musick, but are now miserably tortured, 
and twisted, and quavered, in some Churches, 
into all horrid Medly of confused and disorderly 
Noises. Our Tunes are, for want of a Standard 
to appeal to in all our Singing, left to the Merey 
of every unskilful Throat to chop and alter, twist 
and change, according to their infinitely divers 
and no less odd Humour and Fancies. Yea, I 
have myself heard (for pace a Oxford 'Tune 
sung in Three Churches (which I purposely for- 
bear to mention) with as much Difference as there 
can possibly be between York and Ozford, or 
any two other different Tunes. Therefore any 
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man that pleads with me for what they call the | 
Old Way, 1 can confute him only by making this 
Demand, What is the OLtp Way? which I am 
sure they cannot tell. For, one Town says their’s 
is the true Old Way, another Town thinks the 
same of their’s, and so does a Third of their Way 
of Tuning it. 

“ Again, It will serve for the Introduction of 
more Tunes into the Divine Service. For at 
present we are confined to eight or ten Tunes, and 
in some congregations to little more than half that 
Number, which being so often sung over, are too 
apt, if not to create a Distaste, yet mightily to les- 
sen the Relish of them. 

“ One more advantage is this, That by the jus! 
and equal Timing of the Notes, our Singing will 
be reduc’d to an exact Length, so as not to fatigue 
the Singer with a Protraction of the Notes beyond 
the Compass of a Man’s Breath, and the Power of 
his Spirit; A Fault very frequent in the Country, 
where I myself have twice in one Note paused to 
take Breath. And then the even, unaffected, 
and smooth sounding the Notes, and the Omission 
of those unnatural Quaverings and Turnings will 
serve to prevent all that Discord and lengthy 
Tediousness which is so mucha Fault in our Sing- 
ing of Psalms; For much time is taken up in 
shaking ovt these Tunes and Quavers; and be- 
sides, no two Men in the Congregation quaver | 
alike, or together !” 


, 


The very plain “ Instructions” of the author 


are contained in about twenty-five pages, very 


much after the stereotyped order of modern sing- 


ing-books. The music, designated by diamond- 
shaped notes, and divided into “ Cantus,” “ Me- 


dius,” and “ Bassus ” parts, upon the respective 


“ Cliffs.” comprises “Canterbury Tune,” “ St. 
Mary’s Tune,” “The One Hundredth Psalm 


Pune,” “ Peterborough Tune,” and some twenty 


others of a like character. A few pages of manu- 





script sacred music, are added, quite evidently 
the work of some ancient chirographer. 
I will only presume to trespass further, in order 


to give the title of a single pamphlet, published in 
Philadelphia in 1763, in which the author antici- 
pates the “ Complete Introduction of the Organ,” 
and its great “ Excellency,” in all places of Pub- 
lic Worship. Possibly the “Introduction” of 
competent Organists, in some of our Country 


Churches might be equally practicable and bene- 
ficial! 


“ The Lawfulness, Excellency, and Advantage 
of Instrumental Music in the Publick Worship of 
God, Urg’d and Enfore’d, from Scripture, and the 
Example of the far greater part of Christians in 
all ages. Address’d to All (particularly the 
Presbyterians and Baptists) who have hitherto 
been taught to look upon the Use of Instrumental 
Musick in the Worship of God as unlawful. By 
a Presbyterian.” . 

* Musick has charms to sooth the Savage Breast, 

To soften Rocks, and bend the knotted Oak.”’— Congreve. 


Yours, W. S. B. 


Worcester, Mass., 10th August. | 


—_-> 

“ There is something in it (music) of Divinity 
more than the ear discovers. It is an hierogly- 
phical and shadowed lesson of the whole world 
and creatures of God; such a melody to the ear 
as the whole world, well understood, would afford 
the understanding. In brief, it is a sensible fit of | 
that harmony which intellectually sounds into the 
ears of God. I will not say, with Plato, that the 
soul is an harmony, but harmonical, and hath its 
nearest sympathy unto musick.”—Sir Thomas 
Brown’s Religio Medici. 


_—.) 


I pant for the music which is divine ; 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower; 

Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine, 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower : 

Like an herbless plain for the gentle rain, 

I gasp, I faint, till they wake again!—SHELLEY. 











CHILDE JULLIEN'’S FAREWELL. 


Childe Jullien had a concert and a ball, 

The one was given to him, and one he gave; 

The former was a “ testimonial,” 

The latter was a “ Masqué’’—and the wave 

Of his conducting baton thereat clave 

The air till day was fully up, and then 

Quannt figures (Debardeurs and Pirates brave) 

Bought Covent-garden strawberries, and men 
And women yawned to see the sunlight come again. 


So when his Brougham-horse homeward turned his 
head, 

Childe Jullien mused within his Brongham upon 

The hours that erst o’er Drury-lane had sped, 

When he his spotless gloves and shirts would don, 

And tap his desk till every mother’s son 

Of all his band sat as beneath a spell, 

Waiting his signal; these were past and gone— 

Thinking how soon he'd breast th’ Atlantic's swell, 
’Twas thus he softly hummed to Drury-lane—Farewell! 


Farewell, farewell, my concert’s o’er, 
My ball is finished too, 

And now I have another shore 
In speculative view: 

Bunn, Jenny Lind, and Thackeray 
I follow in their flight; 

So looking from my Brougham, I say 
My Drury-lane, good night! 


O! tell me true, my Koenig good, 
With me wilt cross the wave, 

Where “ Rule Britannia’s”’ not the mood, 
And there’s no queen to save ? 

“ Oh, yes, Sir Childe! I'll not forget 
By thee to stick alway; 

Anew I'll ‘ Yankee Doodle’ set, 
And variations play.” 

Come hither, come hither, my monster drum, 
And tell if thou hast fears, 

To go where British guns are dumb, 
And “ British Grenadiers ?” 

“ Oh, yes, Sir Childe! to share thy fame 
Afar T'll roam with thee, 

For sheepskin must be much the same 
On either side the sea.” 


Away, away! the steam is up, 
The paddle-wheels revolve, 
The shores whereon I Just did sup 
In distance lost dissolve; 
America my opening bars 
Shall weleome with delight; 
Welcome! ye Yankee stripes and stars! 
And Drury-lane, good night! 
[| London Diogenes. 
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The Age of Music. 

What is music ? And what has it to do espe- 
‘cially with this age? And why do we give it such 
a central eminence among the topics of a journal 
which seeks to further all esthetic culture, to 
represent all the Fine Arts, and “ Humanities,” 
making it in a manner the key-stone of our arch ? 

These are questions which we do not propose 
now to answer categorically, or systematically, or 
thoroughly. Nevertheless, in an off-hand and 
direct way, plunging right into the middle of the 
subject, as if you and we sat talking in our arm- 
chairs, reader, we think we can give an answer, 
substantially, if not in a complete and shapely 
form. 

Music is, then, just what it is commonly claimed 
to be by its true lovers. We repeat the common 


phrases. To-wit: Music is a universal language- 
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—The Fine Art of the feelings, passions, emo- 
tions.— Audible beauty—The natural language of 
enthu:iasm, exaltation, ecstacy—The vehicle of 
the religious sentiment, of aspirations too deep, too 
vague for words.—The most exciting of the Arts.— 
The Curist1An Art par excellence.—And so on, 
ad libitum. 

These claims are all just; these definitions, if 
not entirely definite, all true. And why ? Because 
Art, of whatever kind, deals primarily with Beau- 
ty; and all Beauty is the result, the form of Mo- 
tion (that is to say, of all free, unimpeded, undis- 
turbed motion) ; and Motion, movement, is the 
universal sign and undeniable assertion of force, 
of power, of inspiration, in a word of Life; and 
finally all free, undisturbed motion is vibratory, 
undulatory, measured, proportionate, rhythmical. 
Motion is the constituent element and fibre, there- 
fore, of all that we call Music. Music, physically 
considered, is the direct product of Motion. 
Without Motion, no Music. Without free vibra- 
tion, according to the natural mathematical ratios, 
no tones, no scale, no accords and no discords. 

Music, therefore, is directly and immediately 
the product and the sign of free and measured 
Motion; as the forms, groups, colors, curves, &c., 
of the other Fine Arts, are the “still life ” after-pat- 
terns of the natural forms of motion. The shape 
of the waves, and the marks they leave upon the 
beach, are graceful, symmetrical, artistic. The 
beauty you admire in them is only the form, the 
outline, the silhouette, the impression of that free, 
undulating movement of the water. In the same 
way, may not this compound and perfection of all 
beauty of form, the human body, in its true estate, 
be the fixed result and form of the whole complex 
and harmonious movement of the soul that ani- 
mates and uses it, in its relations with the outward 
world ? 

Physically, then, music is motion, and it is noth- 
ing else. And nothing moves that does not im- 
press upon the air a vibration, or (which is the 
same thing) a sound, which if inaudible to our 
ears, is so only because the sound is above or be- 
low the limited compass of the sensibility of our 
auditory apparatus. If I sing, a vibration of my 
soul, my feeling, imparts itself to the atmospheric 
medium, and travels on until it becomes a vibra- 
tion in your soul, your feeling. 

The spiritual fact of Music corresponds pre- 
cisely with this physical fact. Its business is 
wholly with the moving part of human life. It is 
not (directly at least) the language of thoughts, 
ideas, perceptions, reasonings: for all these are 
quiet, passive, prompted by some moving force 
behind them. But it is the language of the emo- 
tions, of the passions, of the prompting impulses of 
the soul; of the active and impelling principle in 
us, of the vital springs and forces of our conduct 
and our characters. 

What has it to do, then, with this age in which 
we live? Rather ask, what has it not to do with 
an age so full of movement? an age in which hu- 
manity is all in motion, with a quicker tempo, and 
a vaster field and object, than ever before? In 
the times of most excitement, most life, most pro- 
gress, when aspirations are the strongest, feelings 
the keenest, and when pulses beat the quickest, 
then should music mean most, and then should its 
meaning be most a necessity of the human soul. 
Some think music a quiet, dilettante luxury, most 
incident to times of leisure and the wealthy courts 
of kings; flourishing only in conservative nooks 
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and retirement. So it may be, temporarily, and 
in one sense. But the music sipped in such Sy- 
baritic leisure was only born and created amid 
the most earnest movements of humanity; never 
when society was stagnant; and if ten quaff it as 
a sensual, idle pleasure, as one who watches the 
smoke-curls of his cigar, there is usually at least 
one soul in which its vibration lives on and be- 
comes a seed-principle of great life and great 
movement in society by word or action. 

We Americans know well enough that here, 
upon this broad Western Continent, is the Future 
of Humanity fast building itself up. In proportion 
to this incaleulable amount of new movement of 
Humanity, shall be, must be, the out-gush of new 
musical inspiration, the up-heaval of new and 
mightier than Handelian mountain-chains of sub- 
lime works of musical Art, here, in this practical, 
utilitarian, unesthetie world. 

Music is the language of enthusiasm and hates 
common-place. All enthusiasm, we said, is rhyth- 
mical in its utterance. It rises above prose. Who 
would crawl and creep, if he had wings? So, as 
society is the more animated by great ideas and 
great enthusiasm, the more does it read its own 
truest texts and prophecies in the rhythmical and 
universal dialect of music. 

We say, universal. Do not all things in our 
day tend tg the opening of perfect channels of 
intercourse between man and man, the world 
over? Do not universal trade, universal curren- 
cy, universal science, universal fraternity, all the 
machinery of rail-roads, telegraphs, &c., involve 
the necessity of that language which is universal ? 
And as interests, opinions, prejudices in all their 
diversity, give way to feelings, purposes, and 
hopes, which are unitary, instinctively alike in all 
men, shall we not find music more to our purpose, 
more to the serious and general ends of life, than 
The crown of 
2 the Arts 
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any other medium of expression. 
utility is Art ; and the central one amon 
is Musie. 

Finally (there is only room to hint it,) Music is 
the Christian Art—wholly the product of the 
Christian centuries—because it is the Christian 
leaven working in modern societies which consti- 
tutes the very vitality of all this mighty, multifa- 
rious, and yet unitary movement of which we 
have been speaking. 


rp 


Mozart's Twelfth Mass. 
Seeing a public performance of this work an- 
nounced (during the past week) in the Boston 


daily papers, we were reminded of an old attempt 
to describe our impression of the music. It may 
possibly add something to the interest of the per- 
formance, with those who heard it. Such as it is, 
we transfer it from a merely literary magazine, 
in which it appeared several years since, to these 
columns, where it is more sure to meet the eye of 
music-lovers. 

The music of the Mass has latterly commanded 
some attention among musical circles, even in this 
country, outside of the Roman Church. For music, 
fortunately, is of no sectarian persuasion, and come 
from whatever source it may, if it be genuine, great 
music, it goes to the very inmost heart of all men, 
and becomes a blending, reconciling influence. Sa- 
cred music, in the common sense of the term, in- 
cludes many forms of composition, from the sim- 
plest to the most elaborate, in all of which, much gen- 
uine inspiration is most worthily treasured up. The 





“acreation of nature and of feeling. 





Catholic Mass, once a very solemn and severe musi- 
cal service, limited to great plainness, was in its es- 
sential form, something so germinal and organic as to 
be very attractive to the modern composers ; and in 
the hands of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, 
Cherubini, and the like, it has become expanded 
(some would say secularized,) into the most perfect, 
in many respects, of all the forms of extended vocal 
and instrumental composition. 

Such music is too beautiful, too vital, too human, 
too universal and cternal in its meanings to be monop- 
olized by any church. They belong to humanity,— 
these precious legacies, these living holy influences 
of genius; and none the less so that we gratefully 
acknowledge that it was the patronage, and to some 
extent the spiritual maternity of the Roman Church, 
which chiefly called such genius to such occupation. 
When will Protestantism do as much? Let those who 
are anxious to improve its music borrow what they 
can, of these good things; let them study till they 
appreciate this part of the common heritage, come 
through what hands it may, till warmed by what is 
true and divine in it, their Protestantism, or religion of 
whatsoever name, shall itself impart an impulse to 
the genius that can create even greater music than 
has yet been. 

The depth and beauty of the Masses grow upon 
the hearer with every repetition; and little musical 
groups who study them together, singing such por- 
tions as they can, by way of practice, or holding 
social “readings” of them for the edification of 
themselves and listening friends, soon become partial 
to them, before all other vocal music. And well it 
may be! For in their composition the rarest genius, 
the profoundest musical learning and science, the most 
inspiring texts, and the most solemn occasions con- 
spired. ‘The Mass is commonly written in four voice 
parts, (sometimes, as in Beethoven’s Missa Solennis 
in D, with four solo and four chorus ptiig,) with al- 
ternations of solo, quartet, and chorus passages. And 
each voice-part, as well as the air, has a movement 
and a melody of its own, maintaining a clear individ- 
uality, at the same time that all are woven into acom- 
plex and harmonious unity, according to the profound 
fugue principal which more or less runs through all 
Art, hinted at when not strictly followed. But all this 
science is perfectly subordinated and essential to ex- 
pression. Complex and subtle as is the organic struc- 
ture of such music, it is so because it is so spontaneous 
Mozart’s and 
Haydn’s Masses abound in melodies, which entwine 
themselves about the popular heart as sweetly and as 
readily, as any street tunes, only let them become 
equally familiar ; showing that the highest can speak 
to the common breast. 

Nor is it such an objection, as it seems at first 
sight, that they are sung in a foreign and a dead lan- 
guage. The Latin text of the Mass, which is always 
the same, and not, like our psalmody, a whole volum- 
inous rhymed literature, any dozen of whose stanzas 
are made to go to the same tune, if only of the right 
length,—rehearses in few, fit, manly and euphonious 
words, all the essential moods and phases, memories 
and attitudes, and aspirations of the Christian wor- 
ship. ‘They are mostly of a very universal character; 
all, indeed, easily interpreted so. And this little 
series of time-hallowed texts or germs, which every 
worshipper can understand, (since they simply recall 
common experiences, and do not task the reason with 
new trains of thought,) are verified, over and over, by 
music, into infinitely various suggestions. There is 
no risk of sameness ; for, for the purpose of music, a 
few good words are better than many, and old words 
are better than new. What the Madonna has been 
as a subject to the old painters, are these constant 
texts of the Catholic Mass to the composers. The 
words, though in a dead tongue, are in these cases 
living symbols: the oldest and most universal sym- 
bols, those which are identified with more than one 
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age and one people, so they be simple, are the best. 
Now to an habitual audience, no matter how illiter- 
ate, the meaning of the Gloria, the Benedictus, the 
Sanctus, the Crucifixus, ete., is as readily recognized, 
as ifeach one could translate and parse each Latin 
noun and verb; far more readily apprehended, in 
fact, than would be the sense of some new sentences 
or stanzas every Sunday in their own vernacular. 

As we have said, there is abundant alternation of 
sentiment ina Mass; it modulates through all the 
important shades of the devout emotions, while the 
impression of the ensemble is predominating cheerful- 
ness,—without which it could not be the voice of any 
true religion. The grave and solemn supplication of 
the opening Ayrie cletson (Lord, have mercy ;) the tri- 
umphant Gloria in Evxcelsis, subdued to heart-felt, 
quiet thankfulness in the Gratias agimus, shaded for 
atime by the Miserere and Qui tollis, but sparkling 
into sunshine again in the Quoniam; the august Cum 
Sancto Spiritu, wrought frequently into an elaborate 
fugue: this for introduction. Then the middle por- 
tion, which is the “heart” of this great “ mystery,” 
consisting of, first the cheerful, honest, hurried, nar- 
rative style of the Credo ; next the deep, dark, myste- 
rious, awe and pity-moving harmonies of the Et in- 
carnatus est and the Crucifixus ; and finally the sudden 
deliverance and contrast of the Resurrexit, leaping 
forth in rapturous joy and freedom. To this add an- 
other solemn choral pause, the Sanctus; then the 
stately, gentle, spring-like Benedictus ; the profound 
tenderness of the Agnus Dei; and the happy, child-like 
dismissal hymn of Dona nobis pacem : and is not here 
enough, when it is all made alive and glowing with 
the recreative warmth of music, to constitute a com- 
plete act of worship in itself? 

On the distinctive styles of the great modern Mass 
composers, we can say little here. Haydn’s Masses 
are perhaps the most popular, as well as the most 
uniformly elaborate and ornate in their structure ; 
child-like, sunny, fertile in imagery, and of an Snfalli- 
ble ease, and grace, and elegance, as you would ex- 
pect from the composer of the “Creation,” and the 
“Seasons ;” and he can take you shuddering through 
subterranean passages of dark and gloomy harmony. 
But Mozart is deeper and more spiritual, while the 
greater part of his masses, written before he was 
twenty-two years old, are comparatively unlabored 
and spontaneous productions, that seem to have 
gushed forth directly from his young religious nature. 
And yet they seem, the best of them, to have been 
wrung from the profoundest experience of the long- 
tried heart of a man, as well as to pour forth the rap- 
tures of a bright seraph-soul, which has not yet buried 
any portion of its heavenly inheritance in the earth. 
Beethoven wrote but two, and they are as grand and 
deep and original, and full of the sense of the Infinite, 
as are his mighty instrumental works. Hummel and 
Cherubini we have only room to name. 

It was to Mozart that the peculiar spirit of this 
kind of music was most native. You feel it in the 
most careless, as in the most elaborate thing he does 
in this form. All that we have said has been simply 
preparatory to an attempt at a descriptive analysis of 
what is the greatest of his regular masses, namely, 
his celebrated Twelfth Mass. But in offering it, we 
must confess our perfect consciousness of the untrans- 
lateableness of music into speech. The “ Requiem” 
is a more stupendous production, and undoubtedly 
the deepest revelation of Mozart’s genius; but here 
we take the Twelfth Mass, as a specimen of the reg- 
ular Masses. 

It opens in G major, and is commonly called the Mass 
in G, although a majority of its movements are in the 
next related and most central, that is to say, the natural 
key—the complete noon-day sunshine of the key of C. 
This would be Greek to unmusical readers, and indeed 
there are learned musical theorists who deny that there 
is any cHaracteristic difference in the keys or scales of 
music ; yet in the every day experience and conversa- 
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tion of musicians, such a difference is recognized and 
means not a little. The tone marked C in our tone-sys- 
tem, or series, occupies about the centre of the whole 
compass of tones through which the four classes of male 
and female voices range ; and correspondingly it may be 
supposed that a line equally dividing the whole audible 
compass of tones high and low (audible, we mean, and 
appreciable to the collective hearing of humanity,) would 
pass throngh a tone marked C, which, though subject to 





some variation of the “ ooncert pitch” through ages, is 
a sounding, as it were, for 
It is 


the equatorial region, so to speak, of the tone-sphere. 


always an approximation to, 
that absolute centre of our human scale of hearing. 


As each of the twelve notes is the centre of one system, 
the fundamental “tonic,” 
scale ; so the whole C scale or system is the greater cen- 


tre about which all these systems turn, holding the same 


the alpha and omega of one 


sovereignty or chief-ship among the various keys, which 
the key-note or tonic holds among the tones of its own 
Its expression is of the fulness of 
There isa 


special scale or key. 
life, the completed octave of experiences. 
sense of at-home-ness and repose when music stays in 
itor returns to it. It is broad and sunny and serene, 
with the calmness of a fully awakened being, of a har- 
monious activity in which all the struggling aspirations 
or sinking regrets seem reconciled forever in the joy of 
perfect realization. The very sublimest heights of musi- 
cal effect, the few grandest passages which have seemed 
to rend the veil and universalize our being while we lis- 
tened, are in this key. For instance, the chorus “ And 
there was Light,” in Haydn’s Creation, and the magnifi- 
cent climax of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, where 
all the struggling, restless purposes of the preceding 
movements effect their deliverance into C major in the 
Triumphal March. 
this is the only sublime ; but the sublimity of all other 


It cannot be svid, of course, that 


keys has in it always something of the restlessness of 
passion ; this alone reaches the clear celestial ; this alone 
is Light itself, colorless, because in it all colors blend. 
Most suitable is it for this blithe Catholic worship—for 
the truly catholic and universal sentiment of the Mass. 
For this is the religion of Joy. Creeds may narrow and 
authority may crush the ignorant votary ; but listening 
to this musi¢ he is caught up into celestial states. 
have written elsewhere, the mystery of the cross and the 
ascension, the glorious doctrine of the kingdom of heaven, 


As we 


are not reasoned out to his understanding, or doled out 
as dry crumbs of catechism, but they are passed through 
his very soul, like an experience, in these all-permeating 
clouds of sounds—But to proceed at once to our analysis. 

A single firm bass voice commences the Ayrte eleison, 
and pronounces these words twice in a grave and slowly 
measured tone of supplication, yet fully self-possessed 
and balanced. Then a single tenor begins repeating the 
same notes, the first voice pausing for a measure, but in- 
stantly overtaking it with a more figured and elated step, 
though always slow and dignified as it began. Soon a 
soprano and an alto pour in their sweet floods to swell 
the strain—floods of rose-light upon the gray heaving 
ocean. The orchestral accompaniments brighten and be- 
come more varied as the full choir adds its weight to the 
quartet; and the parts go on, now blending in rich 
chords, now echoing each other’s sudden thoughts of melo- 
dy, until there is a regular cadence on the key-note, and 
& momentary suspension of the voices. The instruments 
however keep on, modulating into the Dominant, when 
presently again a single bass begins with Christe eleison 
( Christ have mercy !) and is joined as before by the tenor, 
and theu by the upper parts of the quartet. The musi- 
eal ideas expand and multiply ; the accompaniments 
grow more and more active and inventive of all manner 
of melodic graces. The perpetual transformations and 
reproductions of the musical themes, it is impossible to 
describe; but hope and trust and love find large room 
and free play in the course of this solemn initiatory sup- 
plication, and Music exercises its right here of lifting in- 
to lyric fervor even the prayer in which our souls bow 
down. The Christe closes on the chord of D, the instru- 
ments adding at the same time the Dominant Seventh, 
whereby the original key-note is brought back, and with 
it a repetition of the Kyrie in the same plainer and sever- 
er strain in which it was first given out. 

Now in quick yet steady time goes up the Gloria m 
excelsis (Glory to God in the highest,) in full chorus, 
climbing through the common chord intervals of the key 


| 


| 
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of C. 
take deliberate, long notes at first. 


The heat is in the accompaniments, the voices 
Through one whole 
octave they have climbed, and the silvery soprani soar 
to G above, which they sustain as long as breath will 
hold out, while the bass makes vigorous laconic answers, 
several times, to the liquid chiming voices of the tenor 
and the, alto, as they move so brotherly and sisterly, arm 
in arm together. Boldly and swiftly falls the unison, as 
an individual sunbeam, in the words et in terra (“ and 
on earth’); and sweetly, as in rainbows, does that beam 
spread itself open into all the colors of a soft full chord 
upon the word pax (peace), which the voices breathe 
once, and then hush themselves to listen to the ethereal 
Twice is 
The 
great choir resigns to the quartet the gentle ejaculations: 


accompaniments, then breathe it once again. 
the whole passage given, for the ear demands it. 


Laudamus — benedicimus—adoramus—glovificamus (“we 
praise thee, we bless thee ” &c.), and the subdued devo- 
tion of the Gratias agimas (“ we give thanks’’), which 
sinks awhile into the serious minor mood of gratitude 
(“most musical, most melancholy !”?); when the whole 
voeal sea breaks in again with the “ Lord God, Father 
Omnipotent,” for a triumphal close. This 
been sung in Boston with sublime effect by a chorus of 


Gloria has 


seven hundred voices, during the August Musical Con- 
ventions; the only drawback being the substitution of 
English words. 

In the earnest, deep Adagio of the Qui tollis peccata 
mundi (Who takest away the sins of the world), and the 
Miserere, in C minor, the plaintive voices slowly and 
painfully lift their long chromatic waves of harmony, 
while the blessed skies descend in merey upon them in 
They 
soon emerge into the relative major of the key, and the 


the exquisite melodic figures of the orchestra. 


smothered prayer of penitence breathes freely again in 
the genial element of EF flat, in the very darkest depths 
of its prostration pressing open now and then the gates 
It is the grandeur of grief, wherein glo- 
The sad chorus sinks into 


of solemn joy. 
rious prophecies are born. 
itself again, into the same minor kev; but in its last and 
lowest prolonged murmur, with which it dies away, the 
Third is raised (a common practice in the old ecclesias- 
tical music, and one most true to nature), and the closing 
chord surprises and revives you with C major. 

Forth springs the sprightly Quoniwn, rejoicing in its 
freedom, and you fling off every weight to revel in its 
long Jark-like carols. This is in G. And now comes 
the grand finale to this anterior portion of the Mass, the 
Amen All the 


voices are consolidated at first upon the massive chord of 


elaborate fugue: Cum Sancto Spiritu. 
C, and give the words out once in simultaneous Adagio 
movement. Then the basses start off with the swift 
theme or subject of the fugue; the tenors follow, then the 
alti, then the soprani, and all these go up in spiral chase, 
kindling with new enthusiasm, and weaving of their 
eager individualities a perfect unitary Whole, which rises 
as serencly as if there were no rivalry, no mutual pur- 
suit and flight among its members. It is the admirable 
balance resulting from the very furor of their emulation. 
In point of artistic skill, this of course is the difficult 
But it is 
tific achievement; nor is a true fugue 


and learned citadel of this whole composition. 





not a mere scie 
ever merely that. There is no form in nature, in which 
life, force, passion, genius, more spontaneously clothes 
itself, than in this which is the fugue in music, and which 
in other arts has manifestations perfectly analogous, 
while nature’s forms of motion, as waves, fountains, 
running fields of grain, the upward flickerings of flame, 
and the spiral tendency in plants, are types of it, both 
variable and constant, on all sides of us. The fugue is 
the sublimest form of music, the orderly whirlwind of 
ous rapture, raised by the 





passional enthusiasm, of re 
feeling of the Infinite, and striving with exhaustless 
energy, “renewed like the eagle’s,’ to reach the throne 
of the One. A fugue scems never finished ; it is a typi- 
cal form of the Infinite. 
dency, enters into all Art. 


More or less of it, its spiral ten- 
And in musie we are dispos- 
ed to think it the inspired part of all form, the very heart- 
secret and most unteachable and esoteric method of gen- 
ius. Its expression in this Amen Chorus, is as of wave 
after wave of 
triumphs of God. 


being, pouring in to swell the ocean 


The middle portion of the Mass is the Qredo, or con- 
fession of faith, which embraces several movements, and 
In this Mass of Mozart, it has all the 


is always joyous. 
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bold confidence and child-like innocence of a spontaneous 
declaration of trust in infinite goodness. The words of 
this old creed literally never yet went down with all de- 
vout minds, but their general tenor is broad and univer- 
sal, and music, the interpreter in this case, is altogether 
so. It extracts and reémbodies only the spirit of the 
doctrine, leaving the “ letter that killeth ;” it brings out 
that inmost life of it which all hearts feel, and miracu- 
lously revivifies and transfigures the cold statements of 
the understanding with the warm faith of feeling. In 
music there is no controversy ; in music there are no 
opinions ; its springs lie deeper than the foundations of 
any of these partition walls ; its breath floats undivided 
over all their heads. No danger tothe Catholic, whose 
head is clouded by dull superstitions, so long as his heart 
is nourished and united with the life of all lives by this 
refreshing dew ! 

The commencement of this Credo is a quick movement 
in C major, full of spirit and decision, and of an upsoar- 
ing faith. The voices climb above their respective na- 
tural limits, semitone by semitone, leisurely exulting 
upon each new height won; and it seems as if the whole 
tone-structure would grow up into the sky. happy 
idea in the orchestral accompaniment, adds unspeakably 
to the grace and buoyancy of this: one little rhythmical 
figure of a single measure, reiterated through it all, only 
floating higher or lower with the vocal harmonies, seems 
to coin the whole space between earth, and heaven into 
bird-like carols; so simple, yet unpurchasable are the 
means of genius. Now creeps the awful shadow o fa mys- 
tery overall this sunshine. The key is changed to the rela- 
tive minor ; a bold and startling call of the instruments 
commences the Adagio, answered by mellow, mournful 
strains of the wind instruments, sombre and portentous.— 
A tenor solo sings of the Incarnation, in a most pathetic, 
deeply reverent strain ; Crucifixus, in short broken ac- 
cents, is whispered by the bass, the soprano, the alto, 
first in succession, then together, while the tenor pursues 
its mournful theme. All unite in long grave tones of 
darker harmony on the words Passus et Sepultus est, (“he 
suffered and was buried,”’) and again the struggling 
chords pass out with a shudder into the bright daylight 
of the major of the key. At the £t resurrezit, (and he 
rose again,)—this too in the key of C,—the exultation of 
the strain seems almost audacious, so quaintly and irresis- 
tibly are the crowded syllables hurried away by the 
energy of the music. There is a certain see-saw care- 
lessness too, in the rising and sinking of the song-tide, 
which tempts one toask if humor can have place in 
heaven. The reaction, in the accompaniments, between 
arushing bass and syncopated full chords in the upper 
parts, gives a crowded and disorderly sensation, when 
nevertheles all is perfect order, and the beautiful goddess 
of Art never snaps her magic caestus. 

It is a singular fact that music so unconsciously be- 
trays a chaste smile of humor in the midst of some of its 
most exalted passages. Mozart's operas and Haydn’s 
quartets, are full of humor, which resides purely in the 
music. The symphonies of Beethoven relax their proud 
flight, and recover their Titanic strength, in the versatile, 
wild Scherzo, which means jest and frolic. Even in 
Handel's most sublime Messiah, there are touches of col- 
ossal humor inthe play of one or two of those grand 





choruses. Strange as it may seem, this frolic child was 
born amid the heaviest brain-work, and hard by the holiest 
springs of feeling. There is nothing trivial in it, certain- 
ly in this case; moreover something of it is attributable 
to a certain traditional Catholic cant, as it were, in music, 
of which there is always more or Jess in this part ofa 
mass. The time is rapid, the rhythm irregular (the fre- 
quent syllables seeming rather chanted than sung,) the 
voices much of the way in unison, and the whole pro- 
Sut after the sweet, subdued strain: 
Confiteor unum, how solemn and big with meaning is this 


gression singular. 


very unison upon the words Lt expecto resurrectionem ! 
(“ L await the resurrection !’?)—all the manifold hues of 
feeling, whose variety made harmony, shrink back into 
naked identity, at the solemn surprise of that thought! 
Every trace of sportiveness or quaintness has long since 
vanished, and now the passage Et vitam venturi seeculi, 
passes off with mingled bursts of rapture and low tremu- 
lous tones of love. Here ends the Credo. 

In the third and last division of the mass we have the 
grave and solemn Sincius, in full chorus, as of a kneel- 
ing multitude, which is incontinently followed by the 
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loud clarion peals of the Hosanna in Excelsis! And then 
that most exquisite introductory symphony—almost over- 
ture—to the Benedictus qui venit, (blessed is he who com- 
eth,) with its innocent, blithe pastoral warble of reed in- 
struments, is played in the key of F, which is always 
like a soothing walk with nature. This is the most elabo- 
rate and ornate portion of the Mass, excepting of course 
the fugue before described. Full of tenderness and grate- 
ful love, it gives free scope to voice and fancy ; and the 
fond melodies, as if loath to part with their sweet lives, 
grow into livelier efflorescence, and require of each part 
in turn a solo such as tries the heights and depths, and 
flexibility of the best trained voices. It is a beautiful 
and finished whole and leaves nothing which heart or 
taste could desire. 

But our terms, as well as the reader’s patience, no 
doubt, are exhausted, and we will signalize the Agnus 
Dei, whose beauty and tenderness are perhaps the most 
profound of all, by silence; and let the whole float grace- 
fully and lovingly away in the fresh, buoyant, simple 
strain of the Dona nobis Pacem, (grant us peace !) 
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Jullien’s Orchestra. 


The London Musical World names the follow- 
ing pei formers, who were to follow their leader to 
this country in the steamer from Liverpool, on 
the 3d inst. : 


Four first violins—Thomas Baker (leader), 
Henry Hill, E. Mollenhauer, and F. Mollenhauer. 
These gentlemen are all known to the public as 
talented artists. The extraordinary duet playing 
of the brothers Mollenhauer must be well remem- 
bered by those who attended Jullien’s concerts in 
the winter. 

Second violin, Louis Barque; tenor and viol 
d@amor, Schreus; first violoncello, Liitgen; sec- 
ond violoncello, Engelke. Most of these are from 
the celebrated band of the Theatre de la Mon- 
naie, otherwise the Grand Opera, at Brussels. 

A. Winterbottom, and White—both English 
double-bass players.of >" ont. : 

LAVIGNE, first oboe—one of the greatest per- 
formers in the world; De Prins, second oboe— 
another good player on the same instrument, also 
from Brussels. 

WUILLE, first clarinet—the Belgian Lazarus, 
an artist who has no superior on his instrument ; 
Sonnenberg, second clarinet, a player of the high- 
est ability, who has frequently distinguished him- 
self at the Drury Lane concerts. 

CoLuineT, flageolet—the little king of that 
little instrument. 

ReEicueRrt, flute—an executant of unrivalled 
ability, whose performances have been frequently 
the source of astonishment and delight to the mu- 
sical public during the season now expiring, (at 
Benedict’s monster-concert, at the concerts of the 
New Philharmonic Society, at Jullien’s Testimo- 
nial Concert, at the benefit of Sims Reeves, &c., 
&e.) Reichert is a Belgian, and was introduced 
to Jullien, while at Brussels, by Fétis, the distin- 
guished theorist, critic, and principal of the Con- 
servatoire. 

Second flute, Charles—a good player; first 
bassoon, Hardy, an English performer of emi- 
nence; horns, Stenebrugger and Hughes—the 
former from Brussels, and both tried performers. 

WINTERBOTTOM, trombone—one of the finest 
players on that fine instrument, who performed a 
solo, composed by David, the violinist of Leipsic, 
at the Philharmonic Concerts this season, with the 
greatest success. 

Ophicleide, 8. Hughes ; Cornet-d-pistons, Holt ; 
Drums, F. Hughes—well-known English players 
of ability. 

DvuueM, trumpet—from Brussels—the greatest 
player on that difficult instrument in all Belgium, 
and an equal proficient on the cornet-d-pistons. 

Solo Cornet-a-pistons, Korn1G ; Solo Contra- 
basso, Borresin1; Solo Vocalist, ANNA ZERR. 

Bottesini will go in an English boat, after the 
rest of the band. 

We may add that the music in Struensée, which 
its illustrious composer, Meyerbeer, presented to 
Jullien at Berlin, will be among the novelties in- 
troduced at Castle Garden. 
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Miss Elise Hensler. 

The Gazette Musicale of Paris (M. Fétis’s pa- 
per) reports the annual Concours, or trial of skill, 
among the pupils of what is now styled the “ Con- 
servatoire Impérial de Musique et de Déclama- 
tion,” which occupied the last week of July. 
There were competitions held and prizes given on 
different days, in harmony, in piano, organ and 
double-bass playing, in fugue and counterpoint, 
in solfeggios, and finally on Saturday in singing. 
Our young friend had not been in the Conserva- 
toire long enough to compete according to usage ; 
but a special exception was made in her favor. 
Nor was it reasonable to anticipate a prize in her 
case, among so many much more practiced sing- 
ers; yet out of twenty-nine competitors, she stood 
as high as number six, having received by unani- 
mous vote of the judges the second accessit, which 
is the fourth degree of distinction, after a first 
and second prize and first accessit. Several 
Americans were present, who seem to have taken 
an enthusiastic interest in the oceasion; and we 
were weighing the propriety of publishing a pri- 
vate letter, when we found a fuller one already 
public in the New York Times, of which we copy 


the principal portions. There is no need of our 


helping the newspaper circulation, which it is sure 
to receive; but our journal would hardly be com- 


plete without it. We rejoice sincerely in the 


success of the young artist, and congratulate those 
who so heartily came forward to ensure her talent 
the best European culture. 


The young lady in question was Miss HENnsLER, 
whom some music-loving Bostonians sent to Paris 
about six months ago, to perfect her musical education. 
She passed her examination for admission easily, and 
made such progress that M. Auber advised her to sing 
at the Concours, on trial, of which I am speaking. 
This was a rare proof of cowfidenee, (gsekerhad been 
in the institution less than four nfoutls, and there are 
few instances of competing at an exhibition, after so 
brief a period of study. It was of course out of the 
question for her to win a prize. There were thirty con- 
currents besides herself, all of whom had been pupils 
over a year, and many over two years, and some of 
whom had in previous trials obtained prizes, and now, 
of course, expected higher prizes. The prizes are five: 
the First Prix consisting of 200 frances, or its value in 
music; the Second Prix consisting of 100 francs, or its 
value in music; and a First, Second, and Third Ac- 
cessit, or certificate, without any value attached to it, 
other than the honor of having won it. The judges 
are nine in number: Auber, Adam, Halevy, Carafa, 
&c.; they sit in a large box in the first tier, directly in 
front of the stage. ‘They make no allowances for any- 
thing—neither for fear, for youth, for failure of mem- 
ory—the examination is purposely made severe, and is 
surrounded with as many circumstances of awe as pos- 
sible. It is thought, with reason, that persons who are 
to confront audiences of many thousand persons, and 
obtain their bread before the foot-lights, must be trained 
early to forget their apprehensions, and devote all their 
energies to the purposes before them There is no or- 
chestra—the accompaniment is that of a simple piano. 
The singer’s voice is alone in the theatre. with the 
compact audience, the frowning judges, and its friends 
under the chandelier, if it has any. 

Our protegé was the twenty-fourth upon the list—the 
turn had been decided by drawing numbers from a hat 
—Auber’s hat. If she were frightened, (and she says 
she was,) it did not appear in her voice. She overcame 
the thickly sown difficulties of the air, easily, and struck 


into the trill towards the end, which waylays the exe-. 


cutant like Hell-gate in smooth water, with decision 
and effect. The audience listened better than they had 
listened lately, and were evidently rivetted by the ex- 
ceeding beauty of the voice, though they had just 
heard more brilliant execution. The success was bet- 
ter than we had dared to hope, and we agreed that if 
there were six prizes, we might venture to claim one. 
When the Concours was over, the disputants were 
called upon the stage, and the voting began in the 
jury-box. Casta Diva, which had been most admira- 
ly sung, won the first prize; and M. Auber communi- 
cated the gratifying fact to the smiling M’lle Girard. 
The laureate rose, and curtsied to the jury; and the 
audience applauded a outrance. This prize was grant- 
ed unanimously. In_the second prize there was a 
dissenting voice—one ball was given for Miss Hensler. 
We, under the chandelier, exchanged wondering 
glances, and supposed we had misunderstood. The 
voting continued—four balls for Miss Hensler, for the 
first accessit! ‘‘Why, what does this mean,” said Mr. 
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—— of Boston. ‘‘Why, it means,” said Mrs. , of 
Philadelphia, “that we shall have the second accessit, 
sure.” Great agitation ensued under the chandelier. 
The voting began again. Nine balls, a unanimous 
vote, for us and our candidate! This result, utterly 
unexpected and ees og for, was the cause of con- 
gratulations on all sides. Perhaps the most pleased 
was Bordogni, the Professor, who confesses now that 
he had aimed at the third accessit, but not at the 
second, 
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Musical Intelligence 

New York.—Jullien’s “ monster” ophicleid is exhibited 
in Broadway, and there is much talk of his monster drum, 
used in his concerts when great, striking effects are required, 
and played upon, it is said, by a drummer at each end. This 
has not yet arrived; it probably will take two ships to bring it. 
But Jullien has a bigger drum than that at his command ; 
namely, the great press drum, which stretches its sheep-skin 
over the whole land, and is a wonderful E pluribus unum, 
made up of a vast number of all sorts of drums, including 
“ snare-drums,” “ side-drums,” “ base-drums,” humdrums, 
and doldrums. This is the great drum suspended over Jullien’s 
orchestra, one end of it in Europe, the other (now the loudest) 
in America ; and Jullien is the king of drummers thereupon. 


Foreign. 

Paris.—The Academie Imperiale de Musique will re- 
open on the 8th or 10th of August, with the Huguenots. 
M. Meyerbeer has written some new airs de ballet for the 
third act.— Madame Viardot has arrived in Paris.—Emile 
Prudent has left Paris for Geneva.—Sowinski, the pianist, 
has gone to Vichy. 

Ferdinand Hiller has left Paris for Cologne, where he 
intends to reside permanently, as principal of the Conser- 
vatoire in that city. 

M. Halevy has finished his new three-act opera for the 
Opera Comique, which isin full rehearsal, and will in all 
likelihood be brought out in the first week of August. 
Meanwhile they have been playing at that theatre Haidée 
(Auber), the Deserteur (Monsigny), Le Macon (Auber), 
and L’ ombre (D' Argentine), with Mademoiselle Revilly 
and Lemercir, MM. Sainte Foix, Mocker, and Puget. 
The last, a new tenor, appears to have achieved a great 
success in Haidée, which has resumed all its old pop- 
ularity. 

The Theatre Lyrique will shortly re-open with a new 
three-act opera by Adrien Boieldieu, the son of the fa- 
mous Boieldieu. 

Two other new operas, by Clapisson and Wekerlin, 
are in preparation. Among the troupe are Madame Ca- 
bel, from Brussels, M. and Madame Meillet, from the 
Opera Comique, &c., &e. M. Séveste, the manager, has 
appointed M. Deleffre, the violinist, who was so many 
years in England, the chef-d’ orchestre. ‘The Opera Lyri- 
que is the third national French Opeta i@ Paris. Car- 
lotta Grisi is in Paris. 

Liszt is expected daily at Paris—The Mitsic publishers 
of Paris have addressed a circular te the Operatic com- 
posers, requesting them not to allow the authors of Viau- 
devilles to insert popular airs from their operas in their 
pieces until after the expiration of five years.— Madame 
Ugalde is singing at the Varietes. 

A letter from a small Italian town, called Bussetto, in- 
forms us that Verdi is composing an opera on the subject 
of Shakspere’s King Lear. 

Pesth.—Mademoiselle Terésa Milanollo, the violinist, 
is giving concerts here with great success. 

At Seville a new opera has been brought out by a 
Spanish composer, in which Madame Gassier has com- 
pletely taken hold of the public sympathies. The 
name of tle composer is not mentioned. 





Avoertisements. 
HAND=-BOOK OF SINGING. 
IMBAULT’S HAND-BOOK OF SINGING: being the 
» Second of Rimbault’s Series of Elementary Music Works, 


Just pubished. Price 50 cents. 
OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 





NORMA. 

UST PUBLISHED: Tre Opera or NORMA, wits ENGLIsa 
e} AND ITALIAN WorDSs. Price #2. Being Now] of “ Ditson’s 
Edition of Standard Operas.” 

** At the low price of two dollars this opera is accessible to 
every music-lover, and in a form convenient and beautiful.” — 
Journal of Music. 

“ A perfect mine of musical wealth.” — Ch. Freeman. 

“ One of the most beautiful and recherché of all the elegant 
musical publications—and their name is legion—which have 
appeared from Mr Ditson’s teeming press.””— Yankee Blade. 

“Less than half the cost of a similar edition published in 
England, it is within the reach of all.”— Transcript 

‘ Superb both as regards the composition, and the taste and 
skill displayed in its typographical and its mechanical execu- 
tion generally.” — Pathfinder. 


DON GIOVANNI, by Mozart, will be ready in a few days. 


Price $1. 
Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 
(G>8old by all Music Dealers. 1ii20 





SOPRANO SINGER. 


YOUNG LADY is desirous of procuring a situation as 
Soprano Singer in a Quartet Choir, by the Ist of Octo- 
ber. Application to be made to Miss Fanny Frazer, care of 


G. P. Reep & Co., Trement Row. 
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TREMONT TEMPLE MUSIC STORE, 
No, 86 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
WHITH BROTHERS, 
DEALERS IN MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Best Etalian, German, French and English Strings, 
AGENTS OF 
J. André, Offenbach ; and G. A ndré, Philadelphia, 
FOR THE SALE OF FOREIGN CLASSIC MUSIC, 
CHOIR MUSIC, &e. 

(> Instruments Made, Repaired, Tuned, Bought, Sold, or 


Exchanged, on the most favorable terms. 
IRA J. WHITE. A. WARREN WHITE. 
ii2 3m 


Pianos and Melodeons to Let. 


OLIVER DITSON, 
Music Dealer, 115 Washington St., Boston, 
AS a good variety of Piano Fortes, Melodeons, Seraphines, 
I and Keed Organs, to let, for city or country, on low terms. 
If, within one year from the time of hiring, the party should 


conclude to purchase the instrument, no charge will be made 
for rent of it, except the interest on its value. 25 tf 


L. O. EMERSON, 
Ceacher of the YWinnn-Farte and Singing. 


APPLY AT TIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 8m. 


A. W. FRENZEL, 


ROFESSOR OF MU@IC, and late Leader of the “ SAxoNntA 

OrcursTra,” having made Boston his residence, is pre- 
pared to give Lessons on the Piano-Forte and in Singing, both 
in the English and German languages; also to accompany 
with the violin more advanced pupils in the Sonata-duos of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, &c, During the summer 
season, Mr. F. offers his services to classes out of town. Or he 
will receive scholars, from the city or the country, at his Music 
Kooms, No. 4 Pine Street, Boston, where he may 
always be found before 10 A. M., and between the hours of 1 
and 3 P. M. iii 6 


JONAS CHICKERING, 
ESPECTFULLY gives notice to his friends and the public 
] that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 


duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute with 


as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore. 
370 Washington Street, Boston. 
Mar. 5. tf 


HEWsS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


TYMLE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., er" 
t 


Apr. 10. 
THEODORE T. BARKER,’ 
MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering's Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 3m 


N.D. GOGTiIes. 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and _—— ‘ 
6 t 


D. B. NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 
No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 
Davip iy THE WiLpeRNESS, known as the Mount op 
Ouives, is this day published ina neat, convenient form for the 
singer or concert-goer by 
Geo. P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 
Jax. 8. 17 Tremont Row, Boston. 
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Edward A. Balch, Letterpress, Music and Job Printing-Oller, 
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NEW SINGING BOOK! 


UNION OF POPULAR AUTHORS!! 


WM. B. BRADBURY, 
GEORGE F. ROOT, 
THOMAS HASTINGS, 
T. B. MASON. 


TEE SExAw mi, 


A CompLere Liprary or Cuurcn Music By WIiLtAM B. 
Braprury and Georce F. Root, assisted by Tuos. Hastings 
and T. B. Mason. 

It is believed that by a union of the experience and re- 
sources of so many distinguished authors, a work of peculiar 
interest and usefulness has been produced. It contains in all 
about one thousand compositions, thus affording opportunity 
to collect together all the old favorites, and yet to give an in- 
creased amount of new music. 

Some features of the work may be mentioned as follows: 

1. PSALM AND HYMN TUNES.—These may be divided into 
two classes, the old and the new. It is safe to assert that no 
previous similar work has contained nearly as many of the 
favorite compositions of all our most popular American as well 
as foreign authors. But few tunes are in familiar use in the 
vestries, social meetings or congregations of any portion of the 
land, which are not here preserved. Besides their own compo- 
sitions, the authors have, by special arrangement, been permit- 
ted to make use of many of the favorite works of Mr. LoweLL 
Mason, and other distinguished authors. 

The quantity of new tunes presented is also unusually large. 
Assistance from abroad has been enjoyed by foreign correspon- 
dence, as well as by untiring research among the works of the 
greatest composers of the past and present But especially 
will the Shawm be found rich in its home department. Besides 
the authors themselves, many of our most celebrated American 
musicians have contributed to its pages. 

2. VARIETY OF METERS —While the chief portion of the 
work is devoted to those meters which are in most common 
use, there will be found tunes of every meter in use by any 
denomination. Some idea of the variety and completeness 
in this respect, may be obtained from the fact that there are 
over one hundred different meters represented, 

3. ANTHEMS, CHANTS, SET-PIECES, &c.—Due attention 
has been paid to this portion of the work, and there will be 
found pieces appropriate to almost every possible religious oc- 
casion. 

4. The new Cantata (or Oratorio) entitled DANIEL; OR THE 
CAPTIVITY AND RESTORATION, in three parts, The words 
are by ©. M Cady, Esq, assisted by Miss Frances Jane Crosby ; 
the music by George F. Root and Wm. B. Bradbury. Though 
complete a8 a whole, and designed especially for Societies, 
Choirs, Singing Schools, &c., nearly all the choruses may be 
used as original pieces in the regular sanctuary service. 

5, THE SINGING CLASS, is a department designed asa 
complete manual for Music Classes, which has received most 
careful attention. The brief space of time usually allotted to 
the study of the Elementary in Singing Schools has been kept 
in mind, and a new arrangement has been adopted, inter- 
twining the practical with the theoretical from the very first 
lesson, and combining simplicity with progression. The intro- 
duction of quite a number of easy glees and part songs in this 
elementary department ie a feature which will help to keep in 
active exercise the imterests of a class. 

6, INDEXES,—The completeness of these will add much to 
the convenience of the work. The Chorister’s Index refers to 
nearly every Hymn Book in use. 

7. THE BEAUTY OF THE TYPOGRAPHY will elicit admi- 
ration. 

8. THE CHEAPNESS OF TITLE WORK; though containing 
80 greatly increased an amount of matter, and combining the 
labors of several authors, the price will not be greater than 
that of previous works. 

Other points might be alluded to, but it is hoped every 
teacher of music and chorister will be sufficiently interested to 
make a careful examination of the work for himself. Any such 
can have a copy sent him free of postage, for examination, by 
remitting 60 gents to the publishers. 

MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 23 Park Row, New York. 
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J. C. WOODMAN, 


ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR OF MUSIC AT CENTRAL CHURCH, 


Cracher of Singing, Pinws Forte, Ke., 
No. 94 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
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G. ANDRE & Co. 
FOREIGN MUSIC DEPOT, 
GIRARD HOUSE BUILDINGS, 

NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
N. B. The complete works, for Piano, (Quartets, Trios, 
Duets for Piano and Violin, Duets for four hands and Piano 
solo pieces,) of BEETHOVEN and Mozart, as also the Piano solo 
Works of CLemEnti and Harpy, as published by J. André, 
Offenbach, in sets, at very low prices [G>We have appointed 
Messrs. WHITE BROTHERS, 
Tremont TEMPLE, Boston, 
our Agents for the sale of the above Standard Editions of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, &c. &c. 
iii2 tf 
MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


i R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &ec. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 











IGNOR G. C. GUIDI respectfully informs his former 

pupils and the public, that he has resumed his instructions 
in SINGING, after the Italian school, with the intention to 
settle permanently in Boston. In order to accommodate those 
who may not wish tu take private instruction, he will open 
classes for ladies and gentlemen, on moderate terms. None 
but good voices will be admitted. Terms liberal for persons 
intending to study for professional purposes. 

Sig. G. can be consulted free upon any musical subject, 
daily, from 12 to 2, at Mr. Hews’s Piano Manufactory, No. 365 
Washington street, where terms and time for classes may be 
known. ‘ 

Orders or notes for Sig G. may be addressed to him at G. P. 


Reed & Co.’s Music Store, 17 Tremont Row, and at Oliver 
Ditson’s, 115 Washington street. Feb. 5. 





A CARD. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully offers his services to the 
public as Teacher of the Piano-Forte, the Violin and the 
Guitar, also of Harmony and Singing, after a clear and easy 
method. He will also accompany pupils, both in seminaries 
and in private houses, in the practice of Duets, Trios, &c. 
Address for the present at 168 Tremont Street. 


March 26. 8m. CARL GARTNER. 


—L. H. SOUTHARD, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
‘ Paes Washington Street, Boston. 
et. 16. 








T. BRICHER, 
@rgantst and Conductor of Music 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST. 


Jan. 22. 38m. 


HS. .CU REE; 
Organist at the Church of the Advent, also of 
t 


he Boston Harmonic Society. 














ADDRESS —(Care of RoLanp Cutter, No. 4 Market 
Square, Boston.) 22 tf 








F. F. MULLER, 


TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &e. &e. 
Residence, No.3 Winter Place, Boston. { 
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NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
(>> Letters may be addressed ut the Revere House, ou 
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GEORGE F. WILLEY, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
: \e Private Tuition in the principles of Music and the Cul- | 
tivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC ROOM, THe Lecture Room or Kirk Srreet Cuurca, 
RESIDENCE, 34 Fraykuin Square, SurroLK Street, 
feb. 5. LOWELL, MASS. | 


Germania Serenade Band. 
ITE SERVICES OF TIIIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
iil4 tf 364 Tremont Street. | 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 21 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, | 
| 
| 


2 per annum, in advance. 


TS CONTENTS relate mainly to the Art of Mustc, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time,—1. Critical Keviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas ; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music published at home and abroad. 8. A Summary of 
the significant Musical News from all parts; gathered from 
English, German, French, as well as American papers. 4. Cor- | 
respondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authogs, compositions, instru- 
ments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its Moral 
Social, and Religious bearings; on Musie in the Church, the 
Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and the Street, &c. | 
§. Translations from the best German and French writers upon | 
Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of Sculpture, Painting, | 
Architecture, Poetry, sthetic Books, the Drama, &e.— | 
8. Original and Selected Poems, short Tales, Anecdotes, &c. | 
| 

| 





{> Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
Address, (post paid,) J. 8S. DWIGHT, 
21 School Street, Boston. 


nished. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
For half a square, ($ lines,) or less, firstinsertion, . . $0.50 | 
ad - vad each additionalinser. .25 | 
For a square, (16 lines,) firstimsertion, . ..... 00 
“ “ each additional insertion, . . .50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, a dis- | 
| 
| 


count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 

(A column counts as seven squares.) 

Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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